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capricious were the principles of this govern- 
ment, that in the same sentence the same 
preposition throws its connected substantives 
into four different cases." This startling pro- 
position is then illustrated by the phrase mid 
ealre thinre heortan and mid eallum mode! 
If all this means anything, it means that the 
endings -re, -an, -um, -e are signs of different 
cases ! No wonder the author remarks : "that 
amid this confusion of grammar the people 
could have always correctly understood each 
other, may be reasonably doubted." 

An appendix of nearly two hundred pages 
is devoted exclusively to the French sources 
of Modern English. It contains a chapter on 
the history of the French language from the 
earliest times to the present ; a chapter on 
French etymology introduced by observations 
on the general principles of linguistic science, 
the latter taken from August Schleicher; and 
a chapter containing specimens of Early 
French. This appendix contains much that 
is foreign to the author's subject, but this is 
true of the whole book. Thus on pp. 330 ff. 
we find an account of the rise of universities, 
with the question as to the priority of Oxford 
or Cambridge duly considered ; pp. 524 ff. we 
find a history of the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts, with remarks on the requirements of the 
mediaeval curriculum and the meaning of the 
word " commencement " ; p. 488 we learn that 
in the Middle Ages in a letter of importance 
the following order was always strictly obser- 
ved: viz., " Salutatio, Captatio, Benevolentia 
(sic !), Narratio, Petitio, Conclusio"; etc. If 
the author had devoted the time spent in the 
collection of one half of his material to the 
verification, correction and systematic arrange- 
ment of the remainder, he might have produ- 
ced a useful book. 

Hans C. G. von Jagemann. 
Indiana University. 



SPANISH IDIOMS.— I. 

Spanish Idioms with their English Equiva- 
lents, embracing nearly ten thousand 
Phrases, collected by Sarah Cary 
Becker and Federico Mora. Boston : 
Ginn & Co. 1887. i2mo. pp. 331. 
In the preface to this interesting book an 

idiom is defined as being "a phrase stamped 



by the usage of language with a signification 
other than its grammatical or logical one." 
Let us examine this definition in the light of a 
few idioms! p. 144: acabo de llegar, 'I have 
just arrived.' As venir in French, so acabar 
in Spanish (and Portuguese) is used as a sort of 
auxiliary verb with an infinitive, to express 
immediate past time ; acabar de hacer, ' to 
have just done,' is a verbal construction 
peculiar to Spanish grammar, the signification 
of which is neither non-grammatical nor non- 
logical. Again, the phrase hacer libro nuevo, 
'to turn over a new leaf ' (p. 128) is a Spanish idi- 
om, not because its meaning differs from the 
grammatical or the logical one, but because it 
is the peculiarly Spanish way of conveying, by 
an expression taken from a concrete case 
(here from a particular occupation of man), the 
abstract idea of ' reforming one's conduct of 
life.' Its accepted signification is not the 
literal one, to be sure, but does it for that 
reason cease to be grammatical and logical ? 
In short, the idioms of a language are pre- 
cisely those of its constructions and expressions 
which, so far from contravening grammar and 
logic, reflect most faithfully its syntactical and 
logical structure. Hardly more felicitous than 
the above definition of an idiom is the state- 
ment made further on in the preface : "Many 
of the idiomatic phrases are proverbs, but 
proverbs not containing idioms are excluded." 
But it is not so much with the collectors' 
definition of idioms and proverbs that we 
must find fault, as with their plan of arranging 
them. The idioms are divided into such as 
contain a verb, and such as have or appear to 
have no verb, as if the verb contained invari- 
ably the essentially idiomatic element of the 
phrase. Thus a heterogeneous number of 
idiomatic and proverbial phrases are indis- 
criminately arranged together under the verb 
or one of the verbs which they happen to con- 
tain and under which, in most cases, they 
would never be looked for! Look for instance 
at the phrases grouped under abrir p. 5-6, 
andar p. 13-18, estar p. 90-102, haber p. 107- 
113, hacer p. 115-131, ser p. 205-223, tener p. 
227-239, and their inflected forms ! But even 
accepting this injudicious arrangement, one 
fails to understand why the phrase cuando 
el hierro esta encendido, entonces ha de ser 
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batido (p. 95) should be mentioned under estd 
rather than under the far more important verb 
encendido or batido. Was the rule probably 
to let the first verb determine the place of the 
expression? If so, why is ni juega ni da 
barato under dar (p. 6o), why acabo de llegar 
(p. 144) not under acabar, where it ought to be ; 
why again el se mete en lo que no le va ni le 
[not lo] viene (p. 251) under this last verb 
instead of under meter?, and so on. Not 
unfrequently, again, it occurs that the same 
idiom is gratuitously repeated, owing, probab- 
ly, to the slightly different version or order of 
words in which it happened to occur. Thus 
en casa del ahorcado no hay que metitar la 
soga under hay (p. 109) and ha (p. 152), de la 
mana d la boca desaparece la sopa (pp. 71 and 
170), quien del alacrdn estd picado, la sombra 
le espanta (p. 98 and 173), cuando la barba de 
tu vecino vieres pelar, echa la tuya d remojar 
(p. 76 and 254), callen barbas y hablen cartas 
(p. 34 and 114); and so on. The alphabetical 
order ought to have been more carefully 
observed : Tener occurs under temar (p. 227), 
tender under tener (p. 230), podar ' to prune ' 
under poder ' to be able ' (p. 173), seular under 
sentir (p. 205), etc. The arbitrary division of 
the idioms into those with and those without 
a verb having been once adopted, it should 
have been consistently carried out. This is 
not the case. A gato viejo raton tierno is 
given under the verb dar (p. 60), whereas, for 
instance, ablanda breva or ablanda higos (p. 
258), d mala caballo (p. 266), muchos ajos en 
un mortero, vial los maja un majadero (p. 
266), e?!ganchar la gala en la ancla (p. 279), 
d tente bonete or hasta te?ite bonete (p. 266; cf. 
un tente tieso, Galdos, Bail^n, p. 177), d 
gaznate tendido (p. 280, but also found under 
verbs, p. 230), huevos pasados por agua (p. 
285) are classed with idioms containing no 
verb! 

Let us now pass on to a few remarks on the 
English rendering, and other matters which 
have suggested themselves during a rapid 
glance through the collection. On the whole 
the Spanish idioms are happily rendered ; but 
here as elsewhere in the work greater 
uniformity of plan and method should have 
been observed. Otro gallo me cantdra (not 
cantard, as the book has it) is rendered im- 



personally: 'one would fare better' (p. 36), 
whereas estar hecho un hospital (p. 99) is trans- 
lated ; ' he is very sickly ; ' and so in many 
other cases. 

P. 31. Buscar pan de trastrigo, 'To look 
for better bread than ever came of wheat.' 
This rendering is taken from Ormsby's transla- 
tion of Don Quijote IV, p. 386, from which 
the following foot-note is quoted : " Trastrigo 
is an obscure word, but the application is un- 
questionably to seeking things out of season, 
or out of reason." There are a few Spanish 
words in which tras has very much the same 
force as re in rebueno, reviejo (cf. Port, re- 
velho), Latin per in pellucidus, French par in 
parfournir. Thus trasanejo, which the Span- 
ish lexicographers generally explain as mean- 
ing ' three years old,' signifies 'more than a 
year old' ' very old ' and is, like de antano, a 
favorite epithet of good wine. 'Dios te con- 
suele, hija, que asi me has consolado, sino que 
temo que [el vino] me ha de hacer mal, porque 
no me he desayunado ; no hara, madre, re- 
spondi6 Monipodio, porque es trasanejo. 
Cervantes, Rinconete y Cortadillo (Brockh. 
ed., p. 103). To this may be added another 
passage quoted by Sbarbi (Ref. VI, p. 285), 
whose explanation of trastrigo agrees with 
the one here given : 

Bebe de lo trasatlejo : 

Por que con mas gusto comas.* 

Baltasar de Alcazar, La Cena» 

A similar force of tras would seem to lie in 
trasudar as used by Cervantes in the following 
passage : El pobre gobernador (Sancho), el 
cual en aquella estrecheza recogido sudaba y 
trasudaba, y de todo corazon se encomendaba 
a Dios que de aquel peligro le sacase. DQ. 
II, 53. Now, another instance of this kind we 
have precisely in trastrigo, which means 
'superior to wheat.' To appreciate the force 
of such an expression, it must be borne in mind 
what high value was set on wheat as the best 
material of which the principal article of food, 
bread {la gracia de Dios), was made, and 
to what extent it figures as a valuable thing 
in proverbial language. 

Saber le d uno d trigo, ' to taste of wheat,' is 
a phrase which I have not found elsewhere, but 

*Cf. the Proverb : Pan de ayer, carne de oy, vino de 
anta .0, traen al hombre sano. (Sbarbi, Ref. III., p. 45) 
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which in the passage here quoted evidently 
means 'to give satisfaction to one,' 'to turn 
out successfully : ' 

Levest pocca ganangia quando luchest comigo, 
Diote mal salespai^io Onorio mi amigo : 
Quando quemar me quisisti, non te srpo a trigo, 
Traeras mientre seas la manziella contigo. S. Mill. 268. 

The Virgin is addressed as the Mother of 
Wheat-bread. 

Reyna de los cielos, Madre del pan de trigo, 

Por que fo confondido el mortal enemigo, 

Tu eres mi fianza, esso misme te digo . . . Milagros, 659. 

Proverb : Da Dios trigo en el ero sembrado. 
Cast. 6 Doc. p. 175. Such being the signifi- 
cance attached to trigo and pan de trigo, it 
appeared senseless to ask for something more 
or better than wheat-bread. Hence the 
phrase : buscar mas (mejor) de pan de trigo, 
' to seek something unreasonable : ' 

Probar todas las cosas el apostol lo manda : 

Fui a probar la sierra, ejts loca demanda : 

Luego perdi la mula, non fallaba vianda, 

Quien mas de pan de trigo busca, sin seso anda. 

JRoiz, 924. 
Assaz eras varon bien casado conmigo : 
lo mucho te queria commo a buen amigo; 
Mas tu andas buscando meior de pan de trigo '. 
Non valdr.ls mas por esso quanto vale un figo. 

Mil. 341; cf. 759. 

Trastrigo, then, which so far seems to be 
known only from two passages in the Don 
Quijote (I, 7 and II, 67), is the equivalent of 
mas or wejor de trigo, and buscar pan de 
trastrigo means, as Ormsby well says, ' to seek 
things out of reason.' In conclusion it may be 
remarked that, undoubtedly through the 
translations of Cervantes' popular work, the 
phrase ' to want better bread than is made of 
wheat ' has become naturalized in English. 

P. 38. Duena culpada mal castiga la [mis- 
printed castigadd] mallada. The English 
idiom is also familiar to the Spaniard. Antes 
tiraba piedras & mi tejado, agora encoge las 
manos y las tiene quedas, viendo que es el suyo 
de vidrio. Guz. de Alf. p. 204. — Quien tiene 
tejado de vidrio no tire piedras al de su vecino, 
DQ. I. Pr61. ; Sbarbi, Refranero Espafiol, IV, 
p. 57 ; Alarcon, El Escandalo, p. 272. This is 
one of the numerous Spanish phrases not con- 
tained in the collection. 

P. 40. No cocirsele a uno el pan (gratui- 
tously repeated immediately below). If, 



instead of 'to be anxious to know the truth,' 
the translation of this idiom read simply, ' to 
be anxious,' it would be far nearer to the 
truth. No cocersele & uno el pan is one of the 
many Spanish idioms expressing impatience, 
and means 'to be very impatient or restless.' 
Este nuestro enfermo no sabe qu6 pedir; de 
sus manos no se confia ; no se le cuece el pan ; 
teme su negligencia ; maldice su avaricia y 
cortedad, porque te di6 tan poco dinero, La 
Celestina, p. 18; cf. Guz. de Alf. p. 228. No se 
le cocia el pan a Don Quijote, como suele 
decirse, hasta ver y saber . . . DQ. II, 25; cf. 
ibid. 52, 65; Gald6s, Gloria I, p. 168. Other 
Spanish expressions for impatience, not to be 
found in the ' Spanish Idioms,' are : 110 ver la 
hora de hacer alguna cosa (occurs first in Ber- 
ceo, S. Mill. 13) ;faltarle a uno tiempo para 
hacer una cosa (Fern. Cab. Lagr. p. 182; Revista 
Cont. 1887, p. 31); hacerse tarde d uno (Guz. 
de Alf. p. 232 ; DQ. II, 53) ; hacerse d uno el 
dia mas largo que un aiio (S. Mill. 12; JRoiz 
451) ; parecerle d u?io cada hora cien mil siglos 
(Guerras civ. de Gran. p. 519 ; cf. Guz. de Alf. 
P- 353)- 

P- 50. Quien te cubre, te descubre, 'ex- 
cessive secrecy betrays.' This does not convey 
the idea of the proverb. The literal meaning 
is: ' he who covers thee, uncovers thee,' that 
is, he who knows your faults or secrets and 
covers them up, can also uncover, disclose 
them (he has you in his power). In this sense 
at least the proverb occurs in the following 
passage: ^Sab^is por que, marido? respondi6 
Teresa, por el refran que dice: quien te cubre 
te descubre: por el pobre todos pasan los ojos 
como de corrida, y en el rico los detienen ; y 
si el tal rico fue un tiempo pobre, all! es el 
murmurar y el maldecir. DQ. II, 5. This 
again is the import of the Portuguese : Quern 
te cobre, te descobre, according to the follow- 
ing explanation of a Portuguese friend of 
the reviewer : Aquelle em quern confiastes 
para te ajudar (no que pode ser uma falta), 
depois em inimizade comtigo te descubrira. 
See also the Dictionary of the Academy. 

P. 51. Dios da el frio conforme la ropa. 
Here belong the synonymous phrases : Da 
Dios almendras a quien no tiene muelas, 
Sbarbi, Ref. IX, p. 211 ; Da Dios habas a quien 
no tiene quijadas. Celestina, p. 14; Garay, 
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Cartas (in Sbarbi, Ref. VII, p. 100) ; cf. Catalan : 
Deu dona favas a qui no t£ caxals, Sbarbi, 
Ref. IX, p. 200. 

P. 70. No dejar ni roso ni velloso, 'to 
leave no stone unturned to ensure success.' 
This rendering is not borne out by any of the 
passages in which we have found the phrase 
in question. 'Un juez testarudo .... Ilev6 
un vestido que para poderlo concertar y 
ponerselo, eran menester mas de mil cedulillas 
y albala de guia, 6 entrarle con una cuerda 
como en el laberinto, y con aquella hambre 
nunca se pens6 ver harto ; di donde diere, no 
dej6 roso ni velloso ; en todo hall6 pecado : en 
este, porque si, y en aquel, porque no. Guz. 
de Alf. p. 224. Now, in this passage the fact 
that the idiom is coupled with di donde diere, 
a phrase characterizing indiscriminate pro- 
ceeding, is sufficient proof against the mean- 
ing assigned to it. It is evidently a synonym 
of di donde diere and means here ' without 
sparing any one.' And this idea it conveys 
again in the following passage, where it is 
also joined with a synonymous phrase: Esto 
fue' el diablo, que empez6 a decirque no habia 
de dejar roso ni velloso, nipiante ni mamante, 
y que los habia de traer al retortero d todos, 
y saiga si es homhre. Quevedo y Villegas, 
Cuento de Cuentos (in: Sbarbi, Ref. VIII, 47). 
No dejar (quedar) piante ni mamante means : 
'not to 'leave (survive) bird or quadruped,' i. 
e., not to spare a living being. And so indeed 
the idiom in question is explicitly interpreted 
by the commentator on the above passage, 
F. de Paula Seijas (ibid.), and by Sbarbi him- 
self (ibid. p. 105-106), who further quotes a 
copla from the Mingo Revulgo which reads as 
follows : 

Yo sofie esta trasnochada, 
De que estoy estremuloso, 
Que ni roso ni velloso 
Quedard de esta vegada. 

The commentator suggests that the reading 
rasa represents the original form of the phrase, 
raso having in the course of time become roso 
by the natural tendency to assonance, and 
that in this case the idiom would mean, as 
indeed it appears from the passage just 
quoted : ' to leave or spare neither young 
(smooth-faced) nor old (bearded),' ' not to spare 
a living soul.' . Here is one more instance for 



this signification : No tan perdido como algu- 
nos que yo conocia, que no dejaban roso ni 
velloso, y en viendo la suya, como buenos 
tiradores, mataban la caza al vuelo. Don. 
Hablador, p. 529.' The Spanish equivalent 
of ' to leave no stone unturned ' is no dejar 
piedra por mover : Mas ellos estuvieron siem- 
pre erre que erre, dale que le das, y aprieta 
Martin, de forma y manera que no dejaron 
piedra por mover Garay, Cartas (in Sbarbi, 
Ref. V, 82-3). 

H. R. Lang. 

New Bedford, Mass. 



VOLAPUK. 
Grammar with Vocabularies of Volapiik. 

By W. A. Seret, Glasgow : 1887. 
Hand-Book of Volapiik. By Charles E. 
Sprague. New York : 1888. 

In the December number of this Journal, 
some account was given of the origin and 
design of Volapiik, the proposed international 
tongue ; but the appearance on the editorial 
table of the books named -in the rubric, offers 
an excuse for a few more specific details which 
may not be without interest for those who are 
as yet unacquainted with this novel and 
curious experiment in language. 

The foundation of Volapiik is a body of 
stems, mostly monosyllabic, chosen from the 
principal European languages, but especially 
from the English, as the tongue most widely 
diffused. These stems are unchangeable ; 
and the language is formed from them by 
affixes and combinations. The rules for this 
construction are simple, precise, and un- 
encumbered with exceptions ; so that with a 
knowledge of the rules and a moderate vo- 
cabulary of stems, the learner can at once 
proceed to construct sentences, with confi- 
dence that his language will be correct and 
intelligible. 

Most, if not all, of these stems are nouns; 
and upon the noun, as the simplest concept, 
the whole language is founded. Every noun 
may give birth to other nouns of secondary 

1T0 these set expressions for 'no one,' 'nobody/ may be 
compared the following : cuantos aran y cavan ' as many 
as plough and dig.' No me lo har.n creer cuantos aran y 
cavan. Sbarbi, Ref. VIII, 22. For arar y cavar cf. also 
DQ. 11,53- 
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